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counterpart of the original, and is very handsome. The acus is designed 
from the bronze Dunbel pin engraved in the " Journal " of your Society* 
" It will be readily seen from, the photograph that the fibula is es- 
sentially Irish in its character, — the bow terminating in two serpent 
heads, with extended jaws. The interlaced knots at each corner, the raised 
circular bosses, with radiating lines, all belong to the mystical school of 
Western art ; and I feel no ordinary pleasure in being the means of saving 
this interesting relic from being broken up as old metal. 

Mr. Graves said that the brooch was particularly interesting, as 
carrying down the Celtic style of ornament to a late epoch. It was 
evident from the foliated ornaments at the angles, near the flattened 
penannular ends of the ring, that this brooch must be assigned to 
the media3val period. It had probably been manufactured in some 
Northern district, where English art had not penetrated. Its cha- 
racter was very similar to the metal work of the Celtic race of 
the Scottish Highlands, amongst whom the fashion prevailed to the 
present day. 

The following paper was submitted to the Members :— 



TOPOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OP THE 

COUNTY OP KILKENNY. 

BY MR. JOHN HOGAN. 

{Continued from Vol. IV., New Series, page 267). 

Ireland in remote times was celebrated for its primaeval forests, 
and, though now so denuded, was nearly covered with trees, where 
their growth was not forbidden by the nature of the soil or the 
breezes of the sea 1 . The cutting down of those ancient woods is 
duly chronicled as a deed of fame in the Irish Annals, whence may 
be inferred its importance to social progress ; and as the land first 
cleared and converted into fields would necessarily be the fertile 
plains, protected by mountain ridges and irrigated by mountain 
streamlets, so in every part of Ireland the low and sheltered dis- 
tricts, enclosed by mountain boundaries, are the first scenes of his- 
toric life, many of them preserving to the present day, as their pro- 

i "Ireland was called Inis Fiodh- also a highly interesting and beautifully 
bhadh, the "Woody Isle, because it written paper on the <« Woods and Fast- 
abounded with woods." " Ogygia," Pars nesses of Ancient Leinster," by H. F. 
I., p. 27 ; Keating's "History of Ireland," Hore, Esq., "Journal," vol. i., p. 229, 
vol. 1, p. 63, Duffy's edition, ,1844, See et seq., new series. 

2b 
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per denominations, the names originally derived from the patriarchs 
who first cleared them of their wood, rendered their soil fit for til- 
lage and pasture, and established amongst their colonists the ele- 
mentary forms of social and civil usages. In the present paper we 
propose to identify the situation, the extent, and the boundaries of 
the ancient tribe lands of the county of Kilkenny, for the illustra- 
tion of which the accompanying diagram has been constructed, by 
reducing to a scale of one half the Ordnance Index Map of this 
county. The contoured lines indicate the various levels by which the 
plains respectively graduate to the summits of the hills. The 
hilly regions, being the last part of the island denuded of their 
ancient vegetation, remained for many centuries impervious fast- 
nesses, and were invariably adopted by the early chieftains as the 
common boundaries of their respective possessions. It was so in the 
political subdivisions of ancient Osraigh, as will be at once ob- 
served by a glance at our lithographed illustration, on which the 
tribes are seen seated, enclosed beneath the shade of these lofty 
ridges, or lying around the base of their external slopes. We shall 
first briefly sketch the geographical outlines, and endeavour to as- 
certain the Celtic denominations of those mountain boundaries as a 
preliminary to our short historical survey of these primitive tribe 
lands, each of which we shall be able to identify as the seat of some 
sept of the Osraigh family. 

The ground plan of the mountain tracts, which formed so many 
lines of demarcation between the domestic estates of the original 
tribes, may be described as entering the north of the present county 
of Kilkenny in two parallel ridges, which mutually diverge as they 
descend towards the south, thus forming the expansive country de- 
scribed by O'Heerin as " The fair wide plain of the Nore." These 
two ridges were respectively denominated " Sliabh Margy" and 
" Cuil Caissine ;" they are now better known as the Johnswell 
mountains and the Coolcashin hills. The former rises in the 
barony of Sliabh Margy, near Athy, and runs thence to near the 
town of Gowran, in Kilkenny, separating thus far the territory Os- 
raigh from the plain of Leinster. The latter runs from Upper Ossory 
down to Clomanta Church, and formed the common boundary of 
Ui-Duach or O'Dagh, and the territory designated in the Irish An- 
nals as " Liath Osraigh" 1 — i. e. 9 Half Osraigh. "The fair wide plain 

1 " Liath Osraigh" consisted of Magh In the reign of Philip and Mary, when 
Airbh and Magh Sedna, the positions of the present Queen's County was being 
which are indicated on the accompany- constructed, the part of " Liath Os- 
ing map, and of the baronies of Clar- raigh" situated within that county was 
mallagh, Clandonagh, and Upper woods, erected into the barony of " Upper Os- 
in the Queen's County. It was a sub- sory," which title it retained down to 
denomination of the kingdom of Osraigh, 1840, when the name was ignored by the 
and a lordship of a collateral branch of Ordnance Survey, and the present ba- 
the MacGillaphadraig family for some ronies of Clarmallagh, Clandonagh, and 
period previous to the English invasion. Upperwoods formed out of it. 
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of the Nore" is bounded on the south by two transverse ridges, which 
branch out respectively from Sliabhmargy and Sliabhardagh, and 
mutually converge till they confront each other from the opposite 
banks of the Nore, about three miles above Kilkenny. These two 
groups of hills are known as " Drumdeilgy" and "Drumherin." The 
configuration of Drumdeilgy may be described as that of an irregu- 
lar triangle, having its base presented to Sliabhardagh, and extend- 
ing from the ruins of Kildrinagh Church, near the Chapel of 
Grane, to Knocknacorriga, or Bally keeffe Hill, near Kilmanagh, 
from which two points its lateral lines converge till they meet at 
Thornback Church, on the brow of the River Nore. In the centre 
of this triangle are situated the spacious basin and ancient church- 
yard of Ballinamara, or the " Town of the dead." The Drumherin 
ridge is in greatpart separated from Sliabhmargy by the ravine known 
as the Glen of Ballyfoyle, anciently Bealach- Fele. 1 Entering this 
fine glen from the plain of Claragh, w r e are conducted amidst its 
lovely scenery and enchanting associations 2 to a less imposing but 
really picturesque valley, in the bottom of which gently ripples the 
mountain stream called the Duibhglaise, or Black River, following the 
curvings of this rivulet (which hence is conterminous with the north- 
ern boundary of the barony of Gowran) through vales of refreshing 
verdure to its junction with the Dinan, and thence to the confluence 
of the latter with the Nore we have described the eastern and 
northern confines of the Drumherin ridge, which corresponds in lo- 
cal arrangement with the high grounds of Drumdeilgy on the op- 
posite side of the river. These two ridges separate the upper from 
the lower valley of the Nore ; their southern aspect presents an 
almost unbroken line, stretching east and west from the mountains 
of Sliabhmargy, with which it forms a right angle, to Knocknacorriga, 
or BallykeefFe Hill. This natural rampart formed the northern boun- 
dary of the ancient territory of" Laighin deas Gabhair." 

We now descend from the upper to the lower valley of the Nore 
through the mountain pass called Bearna Glassanagh, and here we 
find ourselves in one of the finest plains in the south of Ireland. 
This expansive tract extends from the ridge of hills last described as 
the southern face of Drumdeilgy and Drumherin, to the northern as- 
pect of a more extensive mountain tract in the south, w T hich runs in 
a transverse line from Bally hale to Killamery. This magnificent 
plain is completely surrounded by hills, except in the east, where 
Bealach Gabhran opens into Leinster ; and in the west, where 
Bealach Urluidhe forms an aperture into Munster. Bealach Gabhran 

i Bealach Fele, the original form of of " St. Breacc Fele, of Bealach Fele." 
Ballyfoyle, was the site of the church of This saint's name is not now found 
St. Mobrigue, now called " Kilmogue." identified with any locality about Bally- 
See " Journal," vol. Hi., p. 376, New foyle. 

Series. In the " Martyrology of Done- 2 s e e Banim's " Crohore of the Bill- 
gal," at 15th January, we find the feast hook." 
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is formed by the southern declivity of Sliabhmargy, at Freestone 
Hill, and extends thence to about four miles below the town of 
Gowran, where very abruptly rises a, fasciculus or bundle of hills piled 
pyramidically on each other, and culminating to their summit in the 
lofty peak of Brandon, the highest ground in this county. This re- 
gion of hills was formerly denominated " Sliabh-na-Caithle," which 
would be Anglicised Sliev Cahil. The name is still preserved in 
the neighbouring parish of Kilmocahil, i. e. the Church of my Cahil. 
These hills are now best recognised under the names of " Coppe- 
nagh" and " Brandon/' The River Nore curves round the base of 
this lofty region from Thomastown to New Ross ; and on the oppo- 
site side of the river rises an arid ridge, having, however, its rugged 
and naked outlines frequently relieved by rich pasture lands and 
picturesque plantations. This range of hills may be best described 
as running south from Inistiogue to Waterford. In the south of 
this ridge is situated that high and well-known peak called Tory 
Hill, its Celtic denomination being " Sliabh Grian." The word 
Sliabh is an Irish term, not applied to an isolated eminence, but is 
the proper denomination of a mountain. An isolated eminence like 
Tory Hill is usually denominated " Knock;" hence I consider it 
more than probable that " Sliabh Grian" was the ancient name of 
the entire mountain ridge which stretches from Inistiogue to Water- 
ford. In the south of the county of Kilkenny the Sliabh Grian 
ridge unites with another and a more celebrated hilly region, called 
" Dromderg," or the red ridge; and apparently so called from the 
prevalence of the Old Red Sandstone in its formation. Sliabh Grian 
and Dromderg are separated from each other by a remarkable ravine 
called " Bealach-Ele." A townland in this gap, near the mountain 
hamlet of Coolmeen, still retains the name of Ballach, and the 
well-known town of Ballyhale 1 preserves the ancient term. The 
Sliabh Grian and Dromderg mountains are now best known as 
Poble Brennach, or the Welsh Mountains, and are so called from this 
entire region having been peopled very early in the Anglo-Irish 
period of our history by colonists from Wales. 

The Dromderg ridge we have already described, as presenting 
its northern aspect to the great internal plain of Osraigh, and running 
in a transverse line east and west from Ballyhale to Killamery, where 
it enters Tipperary, and is continued in the Sliabh-na-man moun- 
tain ; and about four miles north of Killamery rise the high grounds 
of " Sliabhardagh ;" and in this opening between Dromderg and 
Sliabhardagh are situated "Mullach Inneona" 2 and " Bealach 

1 For some account of the ancient Bea- vol. iii., p. 375, 1 stated, on the authority 
lach Ele, and the present town of Bally- of Keating's "History of Ireland," that 
hale, see "Journal," vol. iii., p. 375, the two districts anciently called " Mul- 
et seq. with note 1. lach Inneona" and " Bailli Urluidhe" are 

2 In the u Journal" of the Society, now represented by the two localities of 
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Urluidhe", the former so called from the expulsion of the Os- 
sorians out of Munster, and the latter from the irresistible blows by 



Mullinahone and Earlstown. To the 
claims of these two localities to so ho- 
nourable an origin, Mr. John Dunn, of 
Garryricken, entered a demurrer, from 
which ensued a lengthened discussion in 
the " Kilkenny Moderator." I do not in- 
tend to renew the controversy here ; but 
as the points in dispute are connected 
with an important epoch in the ancient 
history of Ossory, it will be necessary to 
submit the* evidence which support the 
title deeds of these two now unassuming 
hamlets to an ancient historical distinc- 
tion. I shall in the first place confine 
my observations to «' Mullach Inneona," 
and next allude to "Bailli Urluidhe." 

Keating writes, " Inneona is as much 
as to say a violent expulsion ;" and he 
further adds, that the place derived that 
name from the circumstance of its hav- 
ing been the scene of an engagement, 
from which resulted the retreat of the 
Ossorians out of Munster. He does not 
say where this " Inneona" was situated ; 
but he refers to it as ** being known by 
the same name to this day." However, 
Shane More O'Dugan, a distinguished 
topographer, leaves no doubt respecting 
the precise situation of ' ' Inneona." This 
O'Dugan was so highly esteemed by the 
" Four Masters" as an authority on Irish 
topography, that at the year 1372, when 
recording his obit, they render to his 
memory the following distinguished tri- 
bute : — 

"Shane More O'Dugan, chief bard and 
historiographer of Hy-Many, died after 
the victory of Extreme Unction and pe- 
nance at Rinn Duin among the monks of 
St. John the Baptist." 

The portion of O'Dugan' s compilations 
relating to Ossory was translated from 
the Irish by the late Dr. O'Donovan, 
and published in the " Transactions" of 
the Society for the year 1850, from which 
I make the following extract: — 



" From Mullach Inneona the hospitable 
Is Ossory's part of the land of Gailian [Leinster]. 
* * * * Eastwards to Leith-Ghlinn." 

In plainer terms this passage reads 
thus : — " From Mullach Inneona " on the 
west to "Leithghlinn," i.e., OldLeighlin, 
in the east, is the part of Leinster that 
belongs to Ossory. Hence it will at once 
appear that the present town of Mullina- 



hone as necessarily represents the an- 
cient "Mullach Inneona," as the town of 
Old Leighlin does that of Leith-Ghlinn. 
To this conclusion it is objected that 
Mullach implies a height or eminence ; 
that Mullinahone is situated in a valley, 
and that therefore the Irish form of the 
word should be "Mulline-Iona," which 
Mr. John Dunn translates the Mill of St. 
John. Dr. O'Donovan, however differs 
from Mr. Dunn both as regards the form 
and etymology of the word. In the " Ord- 
nance Memoirs," he gives its form as 
" Muilleann-na-h-Uainan," which he 
translates "The Mill of the Cave or 
Grot." That this is the true transla- 
tion of the word will not be questioned ; 
but that " Muilleann-na-h-Uainan" was 
the ancient form of the word Mullina- 
hone does not appear satisfactorily es- 
tablished. As already stated, O'Dono- 
van translated O'Dugan's works from the 
Irish language ; and this translation of 
his is a higher authority on the point at 
issue than any observations incidentally 
noted down in what is called the " Ord- 
nance Memoirs," which consist of casual 
notices, penned during his journey 
through the country whilst engaged on 
the Ordnance Survey ; and for this rea- 
son, that in his translation he is simply 
transcribing a document, and repro- 
ducing the terms compiled five hundred 
years previously by the most distin- 
guished historiographer of his age, and 
at a period when the names of places 
and things were as yet unmodified by the 
prevalence of an English idiom ; and in 
this translation O'Donovan renders the 
name of the town or locality referred to 
by O'Dugan as the western landmark 
of Ossory, not "Muillean-na-h-Uainan," 
but " Mullach Inneona ;" and therefore 
the latter, not the former, is the real 
Celtic name of the locality. In a note on 
the word "Mullach Inneona," in O'Du- 
gan's poem, the translator writes in the 
margin, " Mullach Inneona is now Mul- 
lachnanny, a townland in the parish of 
Newchapel, near the town of Clonmel." 
But this was written by O'Donovan 
without once adverting to the fact that 
it makes nonsense of the context of the 
passage ; for the width of Ossory can- 
not be described as extending from the 
town of Old Leighlin to that of Clonmel. 
Three localities in Ireland were an- 
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which they were vanquished. The Sliabhardagh mountain runs 
northwards from Killaloe, near Callan, to Kilcooly, and forms thus 



ciently known as " Inneona," or Indeona ; 
and the precise position of each we are 
enabled to identify. In the " Annals of 
the Four Masters," A.D., 1155, an ar- 
my was led by Muirchearteach, son of 
Niall, to Ath-Duine-Calman on the In- 
neoin. This Inneona was the name 
of the river that divides the barony of 
Kilkenny West from that of Rathcon- 
rath, in the county of Westmeath. At 
the year 852 we read — " Maelseachlainn, 
King of Ireland, proceeded into Mun- 
ster until he arriyed at Indeoin-na-n- 
Deisi,"or,as it is rendered from the "An- 
nals of Ulster," at the year 853, " until 
he arrived at Indeoin of the Deities." 
This is the Inneona to which O'Donovan 
erroneously refers as being situated on 
the confines of Ossory. It is near Clon- 
mel, and is locally called Mullachnanny. 
It will be observed that the Annalists, 
when referring to Inneona in Westmeath, 
point out its situation by mentioning 
Ath-Duin-Calman, a town which stood 
on it ; and in the latter case they add 
" Na-n-Deisi," to " Inneona," in contra- 
distinction to another "Inneona" situated 
in Munster also, to which they refer 
twenty-one years later : — " A. D. 876. A 
victory was gained by Cearbhall, son 
of Dunghal [King of Ossory], and by the 
Deisi, over the men of Munster at Inne- 
oin." This is Inneona proper, and 
therefore the Annalists do not add any 
word to indicate its situation— the place 
being, as Keating writes about the same 
period, " well known by that name to 
this day." This Inneona is now repre- 
sented by Mullinahone, which stands on 
the confines of Munster, Deisi, and Os- 
sory. In the "Book of Rights," the 
King of Cashel is said to hold a royal 
mansion or fort at " Inneona ;" but this 
could not be at Inneona na-n-Deisi, nor 
at Inneona in Westmeath, both of which 
were situated in the centres of other 
kings' dominions, with whom the King 
of Munster was frequently in open hos- 
tility ; but a fort or castellum placed at 
the present town of Mullinahone would 
be admirably situated on the borders of 
the kingdom, to hold command over the 
great passway under the hills of Killa- 
mery from Ossory into Munster and Deisi. 
This is the "Mullach Inneona" of O'Du- 
gan, which he distinguishes from that in 
" na-n-Deisi" by the affix " hospitable," 



an honourable distinction, and one, ac- 
cording to public reputation, to which 
the people of Mullinahone are entitled 
at the present day. 

In the " Annals of the Four Masters," 
and in the "Book of Rights," there is 
no prefix of Mullach, or Muilleann, to 
the word "Inneona;" and Keating, as 
quoted above, writes, that "Inneona 
[without any prefix] is as much as to 
say a violent expulsion." Hence it would 
appear that neither Mullach nor Muil- 
leann forms any integral part of the 
term, but is a comparatively modern 
prefix, derived from some topographical 
circumstance connected with the loca- 
lity. It is more than probable that at 
whatever period a mill was first erected 
there, it would be called from the dis- 
trict " Muillean Inneona," i. e., the Mill 
of Inneona, and in course of time would 
be adopted as the recognised title of the 
place; and hence would come Mullina- 
hone ; while some eminence in the same 
neighbourhood would be called Mullach 
Inneona, or the Height of Inneona. — In- 
neona being the name of the district from 
w r hich both the hill and the mill would 
derive their denominations. In Keating's 
History, and O'Dugan's Topography, 
the prefix is " Mullach." The popular 
pronunciation is Mullin, or Muillean; 
but which of these may have been the 
original form of the prefix can in no way 
affect that which I now hold to be fairly 
established, namely, that the present 
town of Mullinahone is situated within 
and preserves the name of the ancient 
" Inneona," to which O'Dugan refers as 
his landmark of the western borders of 
Ossory. That this was the " Inneona" 
referred to by Keating is obvious from 
the circumstance of its local position, in 
the open country, through which the Os- 
sorians must have retreated from Feim- 
hin. But a battle fought at " Inneona," 
near Clonmel, or at a river of that name 
in Westmeath, could not be said to have 
caused this retreat ; and therefore could 
not derive their names from the expul- 
sion of the Ossorians out of Femhin. 
See an illustration of O'Dugan's poem, 
in " Transactions," vol. iv., p. 266. 

Baiili Urluidhe, or Erleytown. — On 
the map prefixed to this paper the great 
opening, or Bealach, lying between the 
hills of Sliabhardagh and Dromderg, 
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far the common boundary between the counties of Kilkenny and 
Tipperary. An isolated eminence of this ridge, near Kilcooly, still 
retains the name of * c Grean Hill ;" but Keating describes Grean 
as the common boundary between the Dioceses of Cashel and Os- 
sory, which obviously refers to the entire mountain, the top of which 
constitutes the dividing boundary of these two dioceses, and not to 
an isolated mound, which retains only the name which must origi- 
nally have been that of the whole ridge which separates the two val- 
leys of the Munster and King's Rivers. The eastern face of Sliabh- 
ardagh slopes down into one of the most fruitful vales in this county, 
and which separates that ridge from the Drumdeilgy hills already 
described. This picturesque valley opens near Kildrinagh Church, 
in a narrow ravine, and thence widens into a spacious lawn at 
Tullaroan and Ballybeigh, and again its slopes converge near Kil- 
managh, where it is called " Ballach-Cloneen," which would be 
translated the " Pass of the Little Plain" — a term graphically de- 
scriptive of this sheltered glen, with its varied scenes and pastoral 
slopes. In the bottom of this valley are collected the streamlets 
which, flowing down its slopes in various rivulets, unite near the old 
church of Tullaroan, and ultimately expand into the more important 
stream known as the King's River. Before the slopes of this moun- 
tain passway had been cleared of their immemorial woods, the valley 



and through which the Ossorians were 
expelled from Munster in the fifth cen- 
tury, is denominated "Bealach Ur- 
luidhe." The word "Urluidhe" accord- 
ing to Keating, implies the irresistible 
blows by which the Ossorians were 
vanquished. In the words "Urluidhe," 
" Lamruadhe," "Ciarriadhe," "Os- 
raidhe," and in innumerable others in the 
Irish language of similar terminations, 
the " dh"is silent or aspirated; leaving 
the pronunciation of Ciarriadhe, Kerry ; 
Lamruadhe, Lamery; Osraidhe, Ossory; 
and Urluidhe, Urley or Erley. The last, 
when Anglicised in conjunction with 
the translation of its prefix, bailli or 
bally, would literally be the town of Er- 
ley (or Urluidhe) ; whence was derived 
Erleytown, now Earlstown, the name of 
a small parish on the King's River, be- 
tween Kells and Callan. Mr. John Dunn, 
of Garryricken, in a letter to the " Kil- 
kenny Moderator," February, 1863, un- 
willing to allow the title of this district 
the honour of an Irish origin, contends 
that the word Erleytown came originally 
from an individual styled John de Erley, 
who resided there about the middle of 
the fourteenth century; and he further 
argues that Erleytown was subsequently 



Hibernicised Bailli Urluidhe (or, Bailli 
Jarluidhe, its equivalent), and thus ori- 
ginated Erleytown and Bailli Urluidhe ; 
to all which I reply, that Keating dis- 
tinctly asserts that at the period of the 
expulsion of the Ossorians out of Feim- 
hin, a certain place was called " Ur- 
luidhe," from the irresistible blows of 
the valiant men of Munster by whom 
they were routed, and that the same 
place continued to be called Bailli Ur- 
luidhe to his own time ; whence I hold 
that John derived his title of Urluidhe, 
or Erley, from this historic locality, and 
not it from him. By this word Ur- 
luidhe, or Erley, was originally implied 
a district or tract of country, not a ham- 
let or town. This is directly to be in- 
ferred from the word "Bailli Urluidhe," 
which implies the town of the district of 
that name. Bally Gabhran is the town 
of Gabhran, and is but the Anglicised 
form of Bealach Gabhran, or the Pass of 
Gabhran. Bealach-ath-Ragget is An- 
glicised Ballyragget; Bealach Ele is 
now Ballyhale ; and so Bailli Urluidhe 
is but the modified form of Bealach Ur- 
luidhe, the name of the ancient pass from 
Munster into Ossory. John, the knight 
who held three-quarters of one knight's 
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just described must have formed the road of communication between 
the plains of Magh Raighne and Magh Airbh ; or, as we would now 
describe them, the two baronies of Callan and Kells, and the flat 
districts of Urlingford and Grean. 

Having thus briefly sketched the outlines of the mountainous 
districts in the county of Kilkenny as far as is necessary for the 
object of this essay, we have now to present a short historical sur- 
vey of the ancient tribe lands which lay between them and around 
the base of their external slopes, premising at the outset that my 
design does not here contemplate more than is required for the 
illustration of the ancient topography of the vicinity of the city of 
Kilkenny ; and therefore it will suffice for my purpose to identify 
the situations and titles of the inferior clan tracts of the county. 

The kingdom of Osraigh comprised three ancient provinces, whose 
denominations were older than the title of Osraigh itself. So early 
as A. M. 3817 we find mention of the two great plains already de- 
scribed as the Upper and the Lower Valleys of the Nore. About 
seven centuries later, when Eugaine Mor was monarch of Ireland, 
these districts are again referred to, as also the great plain outside 
of the Coolcashin hills, under the names of Airged-Ros, Raighne, 
and Airbh. After the establishment of the kingdom of Osraigh in 
the first century, these territories retained their primitive names ; 
but from various social and political causes they now assume many 

fee in Erleytown, erected here his ma- we are not informed. John de Hothum 

norial residence ; and it was then for the de Boudeby, who appears (from a Close 

first time called the Newtown of Ur- Roll, 49 Edward III., 32) to have been 

luidhe, i. e., Newtown de Erley, in con- Chancellor of Ireland, held the fee of 

tradistinction to Bailli Urluidhe, or the Urley in capite, from the King, in the 

old town of Erley (" Rot. Pat.," 29 Ed. reign of Edward III. He was the then 

III., 147). There are good grounds for Lord of the Liberty of Kilkenny. But 

asserting that Ballytobin occupies the John, the knight, who, Mr. Dunn as- 

site of the ancient Bailli Urluidhe. But serts, gave his name to the place, only 

Newtown de Erley could not have derived held under de Hothum three-quarters 

its name from John, the knight. As far of one knight's fee in Erley or Erleytown, 

as I am aware, there is no family named for certain feudal attendance then called 

de Erley in the list of the Anglo-Norman " knight's service'' (see " Rot. Pat.," 29 

invaders of Ireland ; and more than a Ed. III., 147.) By an inquisition taken at 

century before the time of this John de the Black Abbey, Kilkenny, April 5, 1638 

Erley a charter was granted by William (No. 97), John Sweetman, who died 

Fitzgeofry de Marisco to the burghers of 3rd May, 1605, was found seised at the 

Kells, enabling them to cut wood for the time of his death of the manor of Erley, 

construction of their houses within the alias Erleytown. It is most probable that 

boundary of the lands of John de Erlega this Sweetman was the descendant of 

(" Charta, Statuta, &c") It will be ob- John of Erley, the first English proprie- 

served here that by aspirating the g in tor, whoheld possession of those lands in 

the word Erlega you have Erlea, synony- the time of King John; but whether this 

mous with Erley, the Anglicised form of be so or otherwise, it is beyond doubt 

Urluidhe ; and hence this passage reads that the original English settler assumed, 

thus : — " The burghers of Kells are according to the then custom, the name 

granted to cut wood within the lands of of the estate as his own title, and was 

John of Erley, or Urluidhe." What the. therefore called John de Erley, i. e. John 

family name of this John may have been of Erley or Urluidhe. 
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sub-denominations, as they are respectively occupied by one or other 
of the septs or clanns who so often supplanted or succeeded each 
other in the same district ; hence it will be observed that on the 
map which accompanies this paper the same tribe land is frequently 
recognised by more than one denomination. We shall now rapidly 
traverse the inferior clann tracts situated on the borders of the ter- 
ritory, and then enter the interior of the kingdom the history of 
which forms the immediate object of the present inquiry. 

Ui-Bearrchon. — In this territory our topographer includes the 
country between the eastern slopes of the Sliabh Grian hills and 
the River Barrow, and stretching along that river from the southern 
base of Brandon Hill to " Comar-m-tri-msc," or, the valley of the 
three rivers, now Waterford Harbour. Rosbercon preserves the 
ancient name to the present day. O'Heerin thus refers to this tribe 
land and its toparch. 

" Ui-Bearrchon of the yellow mantle — 
King of that territory is O'Caelluidhe, 
Plain of a tribe who return heavily, 
The land over the bright flowing Bearbha." 

The territory here denominated Ui-Bearrchon includes the equally 
old barony of Ui-Deagh or Ida. It is to be observed here that the 
prefix " Ui" (sometimes " I," " Hy," and " O ") is to be accepted 
as the sign of the genitive case in the word with which it is com- 
pounded, the word land or country being understood. Hence Ui- 
Bearrchon implies the country of Bearrchon, most probably the 
Celtic form of the present family name Bergin. The O'Bearrchons 
were seated about the confluence of the Nore with the Barrow, and 
their country included the present parishes of the Roer and Ros- 
bercon. The latter word is derived from the name of that ancient sept. 
Ui-Deagh or Ida (whence O'Dea) implies O'Dea's country. It lay 
between the Sliabh Grian hills and the River Barrow. The O'Deas 
were seated on both sides of the river ; but their principal or ma- 
norial mansion was in Ui-Deagh. It stood in the parish of Kil- 
columb, and on the meres of the townlands of Scartnamoe and 
Carriganurra. The present barony of Ida takes its name from the 
ancient Ui-Deagh or country of Dea. Between Ui-Deagh on the 
Barrow and Ui-Eirc on the Suir lay another very ancient tribe land 
not noticed by O'Heerin — viz., " Ui-Grine," which was separated 
from tJi-Deagh by the Sliabh Grian hills, which bound it on the 
east, to Sliabh-ruidhe ( Sliev-rue) whence to the mouth of the Black- 
water the River Suir forms its southern boundary. A grand view 
of this district is presented to an observer from the old Water- 
ford road, about half a mile below the Kilmacow station-house. Ui- 
Grian means the country of Grian or Grean. Gaulskil, or Bishop's 
Hall, marks the head-quarters of this territory in modern times. 

2c 
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Ui-Eirc. — This district is situate along the north bank of the 
River Suir, between the Blackwater River and Carrick-o'n-Suir, 
lying under the southern declivities of the Welsh Mountains. It is 
described as 

"A sandy territory of heavy floods ;" 

and its chieftain is denominated — 

" King of Ui-Eirc of slender steeds 
Is O'Bruadair, scion of the Flood [the Suir.] " 

The name O'Bruadair is now Anglicised Brodie and Broderick ; 
and Ui-Eirc is now Iverk, the name of that barony. 

Magh Mail. — A traveller by the Irish South-Eastern Rail way 
will observe as he passes the Gowran station an expansive tract of 
country opening to his view in a south-easterly direction. This dis- 
trict may be described as lying between the River Barrow and the 
eastern declivities of the Coppenagh hills, and comprising the pa- 
rishes of Graguenamanagh, Powerstown, Ullard, Grangesilvia, Kil- 
macahil, and Shankill. This territory did not form part of the 
ancient Kingdom of Osraigh, nor to the present day does it belong to 
the diocese of that name. It is granted that the ancient kingdom 
was conterminous with the present diocese; and as these six parishes 
do not belong to the diocese, it will follow that they were not an- 
nexed to Osraigh at the period of the erection of that principality 
into an ecclesiastical province or diocese. These six parishes now 
form part of the diocese of Leighlin, part of which represents a 
section of the ancient principality of Ui-Ceinnseallach ; hence the 
country now denominated " Magh Mail" formed that part of Hy 
Kinsella which lay at the west side of the River Barrow. 

The annexation of this country to Osraigh dates so far back as 
the year 972, at which date we find the following entry in the 
"Annals of the Four Masters:" — " The Ui-Ceinnseallach were 
plundered in Osraighi, when Domhnall the son of Ceallach, Lord 
of Ui-Ceinnseallach, and many others were slain." The word "plun- 
der," in the Irish Annals, implies a raid by one dynast into the 
territory of another, when the invaders forcibly carried away the 
cattle, and otherwise measured strength with the local toparch and 
his retainers ; hence the context of the passage just cited is ex- 
tremely equivocal, as the Ui-Ceinnseallach could not be plundered 
in Osraigh unless they first invaded that kingdom, in which case, if 
they were then " plundered," it would be properly but an expulsion 
or an " overthrow." The difficulty of the case is, however, cleared 
up by our bardic author, to whom we have so frequently to appeal 
as a guide through the obscure paths of our topographical inquiries. 
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O'Heerin thus introduces King Donnchadh as holding possession of 
the plundered estates of Ui-Ceinnseallach : — 

" O'Donnchadha of honest aspect 
Whose firm hosts possess the fruitful land." 

In the next strophe the situation and outlines of this " fruitful 
land" are thus graphically sketched, and its amenities commemo- 
rated by the bard : — 

a Near the Bearbha [Barrow] of fruitful border 
The king of the district, ye have heard, 
Is the man who is elected over Magh Mail 
The fine O'Donnchadha of Gabhran." 

These quotations inform us that the territory situate on the 
borders of the River Barrow was anciently called " Magh Mail," that 
Donnchadh held possession of it by " firm hosts," and that the in- 
habitants ultimately elected him as their king. The words " elected 
over Magh Mail" import the recognition of Donnchadh's authority 
by the people of the conquered province ; hence the words of the 
Four Masters, " plundered in Osraigh," imply being plundered in 
the place then seized on, and subsequently united to Osraigh. 

Magh Mail extends southwards from the Gabhran hills, between 
Coppenagh and the River Barrow, to the base of Brandon Hill. 
This country is the section of Ui-Ceinnseallach frequently referred 
to in the "Irish Annals" as " Laighin deas Gabhair," because, like 
Osraigh, it lies south of the Gabhran hills, and was therefore thus 
denominated after Osraigh or Laighin deas Gabhair proper had 
been erected into a kingdom. From this event down to the period 
when it was "plundered" by Donnchadh there is an almost un- 
broken record of its lords or chiefs ; but after its annexation to Os- 
raigh it ceased to be a tribe land of Ui-Ceinnseallach, and no further 
mention is made of its chieftains. After the English invasion, when 
Kilkenny was created a separate "liberty," Magh Mail, being then 
united to Ossory, was included in the newly-constituted county, 
and thus civilly recognised as part of the ancient Osraigh ; yet it is 
the only part of the present county of Kilkenny lying outside of the 
diocese of Ossory, which proves that this ecclesiastical territory had 
its boundaries fixed before the annexation of Magh Mail to that 
kingdom. 

It has been supposed and asserted that Magh Mail was the 
tribe land of the O'Dunphys or Clann Donnchadh, and that they 
were expelled from the place shortly after the English invasion, 
when they were replaced by the O'Kellys, who resided near Gowran 
down to a recent period. This is historically incorrect ; for the 
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Claim Donnchadh or O'Dunphy were seated in Gabhran; 1 and 
O'Heerin distinguishes Magh Mail from Gabhran, for he writes 
O'Donnchadh of Gabhran was elected king over Magh Mail, there- 
fore Gabhran and Magh Mail were different places. The Kellys 
who resided near Gowran were not of Ossorian descent or con- 
nexion ; for they occupied Magh Mail before it had been usurped by 
Donnchadh and united to Osraigh. Thus at the year 804 we read of 
a battle between the two parties of the Ui-Ceinnseallach at each side 
of the Barrow, "where Ceallach, son of Donnghall, was slain;" 
again, at the year 856, " Ceallach, son of Guaire, Lord of Ui- 
Ceinnseallach died ;"and in the year 972, Domhnall, who was slain 
by Donnchadh of Osraigh, was " son of Cealleach, and Lord of Ui- 
Ceinnseallach." This primitive clan has left its name in the topo- 
graphical terms of " Kellymount " and " Castlekelly ;" and the 
families of that title who resided near Gowran down to the present 
century were the descendants of the primitive stock who submitted 
to the authority of King Donnchadh, and elected him over Magh 
Mail ; and it is a singular circumstance that, though now united to 
Ossory near nine hundred years, yet the sentiments and predilec- 
tions of the inhabitants of this district at the present day are all in 
sympathy with those of their ancient co-relatives beyond the Barrow. 
The fine plain west of the Coolcashin hills, which contains the 
chapel of Grean, the steeple of Fearta, and the castle of Glashare, 
constituted the primitive province of Grean Airbh. This tract of 
country has been divided by O'Heerin, for the purpose of comme- 
morating separately the fame of its chieftains, into Magh Sedna 
and Magh Airbh ; and though nothing has been discovered to de- 
termine the dividing boundary of the two, we shall treat of them 
here as district tribe lands. 

^ The country of the O'Dunphys, or there still recognised as "Tober Edaun." 

Clann Donnchadh, called Ui-Donnchadh, He is said in the extract to belong to 

was coextensive with the district of Cill-mac-Cathail,inUi-BaircheandBea- 

Gabhran, and extended across the en- lach Gabhran. As far as I can judge 

tire kingdom of Osraigh, from the church from the context of the passage, it was 

of Kilmacahil to the borders of Munster. Lochan that belonged toUi-Bairche, and 

This is clear from the « * Martyrology of Edan, or Enda, to Kilmanagh and Cill- 

Donegal," in which at the 31st Decern- mac-Cathail. This latter church is in 

ber we find the following entry—" Enda Bealach Gabhran, and is now Anglicised 

and Lochan of Cill-na-managh, in Ui- Kilmacahil. It stands in the village of 

Dunchadha, or of Cill-mac-Cathail in Garryduff (i. e. the Black Garden), about 

Ui-Bairche; and of Bealach-Gabhran. four miles from the town of Gowran. It 

Lochan was of the race of Dathi, son of will be observed that the churches here 

Fiachra." Respecting St. Lochan, I am named in connexion with the country of 

unable to find any locality identified with the O'Dunphys are situated, one in the 

his name, or any reference to him ex- extreme west of Leighlin, and the other 

cept that now quoted. He may have in the west of Ossory. Hence the dis- 

been the patron of some church in Ui- trict of Ui-Donnehadh was coextensive 

Bairche, in the barony of Slieve Margy, with that of their co-relatives theO'Car- 

Queen's County. But St. Enda is one rolls, and extended across the width of 

of the patron saints of Kilmanagh, in the Osraigh, from the parish of Kilmacahil 

county of Kilkenny. His " holy well" is to the borders of Munster. 
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Magh Sedna. — The great plain surrounding the steeple of 
Fearta, in the barony of Galmoy, represents the ancient " Magh 
Sedna," and which, according to Dr. O'Donovan, was so named 
from Sedna, the progenitor of the O'Brophys, who peopled this 
district. The territory ran high into Upper Ossory, in the Queen's 
County. The well-known railway station of Ballybrophy derived 
its name from the chieftain of this clan to whom O'Heerin thus 
refers — 

" O'Broithe, over free Magh Sedna." 

The Coolcashin hills separate this plain from the valley of the 
Nore, and form the common boundary between Magh Sedna and 
Ui-Duach. 

Magh Airbh. — An excursionist from Freshford to Kilcooly 
will observe the expansive prospect that opens to his view as he 
emerges from the narrow ravine formerly called Bearna Lishe, 
through which the road wends its way with the curving of the 
stream from Clomanta to Tubbrid Castle. The broad plain into 
which this dingle forms the passway from the valley of the Nore 
may be described as extending from the Kilcooly hills to the 
base of Bally spellan, enclosing within its extremes Kildrinagh, 
Urlingford, and Woodsgift. In Irish history this territory is 
known as " Magh Airbh ;" in the " Annals of the Four Masters" 
it is called " Grian Airbh ;" by Keating it is designated " Grein 
Airbh ;" and by Kennedy "Grein Airbhson ;" whence Ave are enabled 
to identify the well-known locality in which stands the " Chapel of 
Grean," and in its neighbourhood the historic eminence called 
" Grean Hill" as identical with the ancient " Magh Airbh." In the 
" Circuit of Muircheartach Mac Neill/' 1 " The Cold Magh Airbh" 
is said to contain " the wells of the long-lived Briton" Whoever 
this British longevitian may have been, his memory is preserved 
in the word Tubbrid-Britan, i. e. " The Well of the Briton." 8 The 
demesne of Woodsgift stands near the site of the ancient church of 
Tubbridbritain, from which we can conclude with probability that 
the beautiful demesnes of Woodsgift and Baliefe lay within Magh 
Airbh; nor is there any difficulty in inferring, from its proximity to 
the site of the ancient church, that Woodsgift occupies the site of 



1 " Circuit of Muirchearteach Mac " The long-lived Briton" may have been 

Neill " (a royal raid made through Ire- St. Patrick. Tubbridbriton well gushes 

land by this King of Ulster, in the year in great volume from the rock near the 

942) — edited by the late Dr. O'Donovan old church. Many writers of authority 

for the Irish Archaeological Society* maintain that St. Patrick was a native 

See u Tracts relating to Ireland," vol. L of Britain, 
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the capital Bailli of this primitive tribe land. The following is 
O'Heerin's tribute to the memory of its chieftain : — 

" Over Magh Airbh I now mention 
Is O'Caibhdeanaigh of the Woody Plain. 
Head of every meeting is the steady chief 
At the head of Coil O'g-Cathosaigh." 

I am not aware that the toparch O'Caibhdeanigh, which is An- 
glicised O'GafFney, has any representative in this locality at the 
present day. His clan must have been early supplanted by the 
Shortals, an Anglo-Irish sept of importance in this neighbourhood 
to the time of Cromwell. Nor is there now any locality there cor- 
responding in title to Coil O' Cathosaigh, unless indeed this word 
be the original Celtic form of the word "Cuil Caissine," the ancient 
Irish name of the lofty tract that rises near Johnstown, and runs 
thence northwards into the Queens County. The hill of Bally- 
spellan, as the south-western bluff of Coolcashin is called, forms a 
most remarkable feature in the landscape of "Magh Airbh ;" and 
whilst it was still clothed in its primeval foliage, would be properly 
designated the head of " Coil o-g Cathosaigh," which might be 
translated the head of the wood, or the head of the ridge of Catho- 
saigh, Casey, or Cashin. Whether the word " Coil" here used by 
O'Heerin be equivalent with " Cuil," the word applied in the Irish 
Annals to the ridge of hills now denominated " Cool Cashin," I will 
leave to others to determine. That the two words are synonymous, 
and that Cathosaigh was the root of our Casey and Cashin I believe 
will be granted; and therefore, though the prefix " Coil" would 
not imply a hill, the affix Cathosaigh, Vhen compounded with it, 
would easily sound " Coolcashin," from all which it would appear 
that the head-quarters or capital bailli of the " woody plain" of 
"Magh Airbh" was situated not remote from the head of Cool- 
cashin ; for the ancient church usually marks the site of the fort of 
the toparch, or local chieftain ; and as the church of Tubbridbritain 
stands at no great distance from the base of the Ballyspellan hills, 
which form the head of the Coolcashin ridge, it would thence ap- 
pear that the locality of O'Caibhdeanaigh's (O'Gaffney) mansion, 
who was the dynast of this " woody plain," is now occupied by the 
picturesque grounds of Woodsgift 1 and Baliefe. 

1 "Woodsgift." — The place now known ter, Anne, on her marriage with Major 

as Woodsgift was anciently called " Lo- Edward Wood, of Court, near Sligo. 

chans." The present name was derived They had no family, and Mr. Wood left 

from the following circumstance: — Cap- the Lochans to his wife's nephew, 

tain Richard St. George, Governor of George St. George, fourth son of Henry 

Athlone in the middle of the seven- St. George, Esq., of Athlone, and subse- 

teenth century, gave the estate of the quently of Kilrush, county of Kilkenny. 

Lochans as a dowry to his second daugh- George, being the youngest son of Henry, 
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Having thus rapidly traversed the ancient tribe lands lying out- 
side of the mountains and on the borders of Osraigh, we now enter 
the interior of that territory ; and here we find three expansive tracts 
of country, which may be properly denominated the Upper Valley 
of the Nore, the Lower Valley of the Nore, and the Valley of the 
King's River, with its southern continuation to the Dromderg hills. 
It must be observed here that there is no physical line of demarca- 
tion between the two territories now described as the Lower Valley 
of the Nore and the Valley, of the King's River. In the history of 
ancient Osraigh they both appear to have formed the domestic 
estates of the kings of this principality. They were, however, for 
a time subject to distinct governments, the line of separation being 
a political, not a natural boundary. We shall now treat them as 
separate tribe lands, and in the historical part of this essay fully illus- 
trate what is now only touched on. 

Magh Airged-Ros, orUi-Duach. — The broad ravine lying be- 
tween the Sliabhmargy and Coolcashin hills may be properly de- 
scribed as the Upper Valley of the Nore. As the Coolcashin ridge 
descends towards the south, it inclines in a westerly direction from 
the river to form a right angle with the Dromdeilgy ridge at Bally- 
spellan Hill. This arrangement of the mountain tracts produces the 
expansive plain extending through Freshford and Rathbeith to Dur- 
row, and which has been described by O'Heerin as "the fair wide 
plain of the Nore." This extensive and fertile country was known 
in the very dawn of history in this island as u Magh Airged-Ros,'' 
which has been translated u The Plain of the Silver Wood/' derived 
from the circumstance of King Eaneus having here minted silver coin 
and manufactured silver armour " for the men of Ireland "679 years 
before the Christian era. There is no locality in this county now 
retaining in any form the primitive title of 6 i Airged-Ros ;" but we are 
enabled to identify the Upper Valley of the Nore as having been the 
portion of that historical region from the most authentic vouchers in 
Irish history. In the "Annals of the Four Masters," at the year 850, 
Cathal, son of Dubhan, is designated " Lord of Ui-Duach Arga- 

appears not to have been so amply pro- tate of Kilrush. He died in 1155, and 
vided for as his other brothers ; and the was succeeded in the proprietorship of 
late Sir Richard Bligh St. George used the same estate by his brother, the Dean 
to repeat the very words in which Mr. of Ross. George St. George of Woods- 
Wood conferred the Lochans on his pro- gift was grandfather to the late Sir 
tegee. "George/' said the Major, Richard Bligh St. George of the same 
" your father did not leave you as well place; and the Dean was great grandfa- 
off as his other sons ; but I now give ther to Major St. George, the present 
you the Lochans as my gift ;" and hence- proprietor of Kilrush, amongst whose 
forward the Lochans was called" Woods- family papers are preserved some highly 
gift." General Richard St. George, bro- interesting materials for the illustration 
ther to George of Woodsgift, and to of local and family history, and which 
Dean St. George of Ross, succeeded on the Major most urbanely and liberally 
the death of his father, Henry, to the es- places in the hands of an inquirer. 
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drois;" hence Ui-Duach and Airged-Ros were identical; and as the 
ancient Ui-Duach, or Odagh, extended on both sides of the Nore 
from the mouth of the Dinan River to far above Dearmagh (now 
Durrow) in the Queen's County, 1 it necessarily follows that this 
same district lay within " Magh Airged-Ros." At A. M. 3501, we 
read in the same records that Eremhon with his chieftains erected 
Ci Rath-Beothaigh over the Eoir in Argat-Ros ;" and in fifteen years 
later, i.e. at 3516, it is again recorded that " Eremhon died at Rath- 
Beothaigh over the Eoir in Argat-Ros" This Eremhon was son of 
Milesius, King of Spain ; he was the leader of the Milesian colony, 
and has been esteemed the founder of the Milesian monarchy in 
Ireland. The Eoir over which he erected his rath is now called the 
Nore ; and Rath-Beothaigh is the now well known locality of Rath- 
beath, seven Irish miles above Kilkenny. The ruins of this rath, 
or earthen mansion, which Keating calls " Heremon's palace," and 
which according to the " Annals" was erected seventeen hundred 
years before Christ, may still be seen on the brow of the River Nore, 
between Lismain Bridge and the church of Rathbeath ; and here 
one is excited to marvel at the remote importance of this now ob- 
scure locality. The site of Eremhon's rath became one of the most 
celebrated localities in ancient Ireland ; and if the following evidence 
be deemed admissible, the river on whose bank he founded it pre- 
serves his name as its own title to the present day. 

From the extracts just quoted from the Irish Annals, we find 
that " Eoir" was the ancient form of the present word " Nore." In 
the "Book of Rights" additional information is afforded us on this 
point; for in connexion with an ante-Christian epoch the " eric of 
Fearghus Scannal" is said to extend from the " Eoir to Dumha 
Dresa." In a note on this passage the learned translator observes 
that the word Eoir comes from a still older form, namely, "an-Eoir," 
which is apparently but the abbreviation of a proper name. It will 
be observed that the name of the builder of Rathbeath is translated 
" Eremhon ;" but in the Irish text of the " Annals " the form of the 
name stands thus, Cfpeamon, or in our characters, Eireamon. Now, 

1 According to Colgan (" Acta Sancta the Irish Annals. I am informed by a 
Hib." torn, i., p. 355, n. 37), St. Fintan native of the place that there are more 
Maelduibh was honoured at Dermagh Fintans in that parish than in all the 
in the "region of Yduach." This Fin- rest of Ireland. St. Fintan's festival was 
tan was an illustrious teacher in the kept there on the 17th February, though 
great monastic house at Cluain Eid- in every other church in Ireland it was 
neach, now called by the synonymous and is still observed on the 15th No- 
title of Clonenagh, near Mountrath, in vember. Fintan's name is not now 
the Queen's County. He was the friend known in connexion with Durrow. See 
and companion of St. Cainneach of Os- " Martyrology of Tallaght," pp. 16, 74. 
raigh, and a scholar of the great St. The parish of Durrow formed part of 
Columbkille (" Life of St. Columbkille, the county of Kilkenny, and therefore of 
by St. Adamnan," p. 10. Dublin, 1860). Ossory, until the time of the Ordnance 
Clonenagh was a place of great cele- Survey, when it was included in the 
brity, and is frequently referred to in Queen's County. 
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if we be permitted to take off the final syllable of the king's name, 
the remainder of the word will be " Eire," identical with "Eoir," 
the name of the river ; and if it be granted us to add the final 
" mhon" of the king's title to the name of the river, we have Eoir- 
mhon, between which and Eiremhon there is no material difference. 
In Irish topographical nomenclature " Roighna" and " Raighne" 
are synonymous ; so will " Eoirmhon," " Eiremhon," or "Eremhon," 
express or imply the same thing ; whence it appears that the word 
" An- Eoir," the ancient form of the word Nore, is but a modification 
of Abhan- Eoirmhon^ or Eoirmhon's River. We can easily under- 
stand how in the lapse of a thousand years the initial " Abh" and 
the final " mhon" would be gradually disused, till Abhan-Eoirmhon 
became softened down to " An-Eoir," and thence to " Nore," its 
present form. In the works of Irish antiquaries the name Ere- 
mhon more usually assumes the form of Heremon orHerimon ; and in 
the " Martyrology of Donegal," compiled from original materials, at 
the 11th March, St. Aenghus, the Culdee, is said to have been edu- 
cated "ap bpu na heoipe a-laoigip," i. e. on the brink of the Heoirk 
(the Nore) in Laighis or Leix. The singular parity which exists here 
between the name of the king and that of the river certainly renders 
it probable that Eremhon, who was the founder of the Milesian mo- 
narchy, and who in that very remote age selected the "fair wide 
plain" of this river for the site of his mansion, and who actually 
erected hs palace on the margin of its current, should, as his con- 
temporaries 1 in other parts of Ireland, transmit his name to its 
waters, and with which it has been identified, whilst generation after 
generation successively peopled and disappeared from its banks. 

The Upper Valley of the Nore, or Airgad-Ros, did not form 
part of the kingdom of Osraighe for some period after its original 
establishment. In the "Will of Catheir More," a document pur- 
porting to be as old as the second century, " Airgad-Ros" is named 
as being subject to that King of Leinster ; and it seems to have been 
wrested from the dominion of his successors by Duach, from whom 
it first asumed the name of Ui-Duach, or the land of Duach, now 
Odogh. This Duach was King or Chief of Osraighe about the middle 
of the sixth century. 2 In the " Annals of the Four Masters" and 

1 It would be outside the design of this of the Milesian monarchy, would also be 

essay to cite here the innumerable autho- supposed to give his name to the locality 

rities which might be adduced to show of his mansion or to the site of his sepul- 

that most of the notabilities of ancient ture, both of which are perpetuated by 

Ireland left their names, respectively, his "rath," still standing on the brink 

identified with either the site of their of the Eoir, or Nore, near Rathbeath 

mansion, or the place of their burial. church. 

Armagh is so named from Macha, a he- 2 The earliest notice of a king or lord 

roine of pre-Christian times. Tara de- of Osraigh, in the Irish Annals, occurs 

rived its name from Tea, the wife of at the year 582, where we read — "Feara- 

Heremon, who caused a court to be there dach, son of Duach, Lord of Osraighe, was 

erected. Heremon himself, the founder slain." This Duach must have wrested 

2d 
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in the " Will of Catheir Mor" this district is invariably recognised as 
u Argad-Ros"down to the death of Duach, which happened before the 
year 580. The first entry after his death referring to the place in 
the Irish Annals is at the year 850, when it is named "Ui-Duach in 
Argad Rois," and in all subsequent notices Ui-Duach is adopted as 
its recognised title. The prefix "Ui" is to be understood as 
governing the word with which it is compounded in the genitive 
case, the word country or land being understood. Hence Ui-Duach 
Idagh, or Odagh, implies the land or country of Duach. It seems 
highly probable that this Duach erected his fort or earthen palace at 
Three Castles, anciently called " Castle Duach," which is the site 
also of the ancient church of Odagh ; and in the garden of " Three 
Castles demesne" is a high sepulchral mound, now planted with 
shrubs and flowers, and to the summit of which you ascend by a 
curious spiral terrace ; it is within a short space of the ancient grave- 
yard, and seems highly probable to have been raised over the body 
of this chief lord of Osraigh, whose name the place assumed, and still 
adopts as its own. In O'Heerin's " Topography" we have the follow- 
ing reference to the country of Ui-Duach : — 

u Ui-Duach of Ossory of the warm soil, 
The fair wide plain of the Feoir. 
Not easily passable is the wood of the plain ; 
Its protecting chieftain is O'Broenain." 

Ui-Duach is identified with the bold adventures and daring ex- 
ploits of this valiant tribe of the O'Breanains for more than eight 
hundred years. This clan sprung from Breannain, son of Cearbhall 
Mac Dunghal, King of Osraigh, in the ninth century. 1 It does not 
appear that the O'Breannains at any time held possession of the 
entire territory of Ui-Duach. Their dominion seems to have been 
confined to the Fassach or waste of the Dinan River, including 

the Upper Valley of the Nore, or Airged Carroll, in whom they unite with the 

Ros, from the Leinstermen, and annexed progenitor of the O'Dunphys and Fitz- 

it to Osraigh ; whence the district has patricks, which agrees with an entry in 

since been called Ui-Duach, or the coun- the " Annals of the Four Masters," at 

try of Duach. Fearadach, the son of the year 887, " The killing of Braenan, 

Duach, was father to Colman, the friend son of Cearbhall, by the Deisi." From 

and benefactor of St. Cainneach, Abbot this Braenan, according to Keating, 

of Aghabo, and patron of the city of Kil- " sprang the valliant family of O'Brae- 

kenny. nan of Ui-Duach." But a singular dis- 

1 The genealogical work of Duald crepancy occurs here between the pe- 

Mac Firbis preserved in the Royal Irish digree of Mac Firbis and the many 

Academy contains a pedigree of the other authorities that we have on the 

O'Breannains of Ui-Duach. It was trans- succession of the Kings of Ossory. The 

lated by the late Dr. O'Donovan, and Four Masters, Keating' s pedigree of the 

published by the Rev. James Graves Fitzpatricks, and O'Donovan's table of 

in connexion with his " Tribes and Ter- the descent of the Ossorians and Lage- 

ritories of Ancient Ossory, No. I." nians from Conla, the common ancestor 

This pedigree traces the O'Brennans of both, agree in making Cearbhall the 

up to O'Broenain, son of Cearbhall, or son of Dunghal, from whom they ascend 
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the fertile spots and rich pasture lands lying between the hills of 
Fassidineen. The Comar was the head-quarters or capital bailli 
of this celebrated tribe land. For the history of this turbulent but 
valiant tribe, who held their own in this secluded region despite 
English power, down to a comparatively modern period, see "Tribes 
and Territories of Ancient Ossory," by the Rev. James Graves. 

Raighne, or Magh Reighna. — Few districts of ancient Ireland 
attained an earlier celebrity than the territory of Raighne or 
Roighna. So early as the year of the world 3817, we read of it as 
the scene of a sanguinary conflict between rival chieftains for the 
sovereignty of the island. " After Enna Airgtheach had spent 
twenty-seven years in the sovereignty of Ireland he fell by Raith- 
eachtaigh, son of Maen, ... in the battle of Raighne. It was by 
this Enna Airgtheach that silver shields were made at Airget-Ros ; 
so that he gave them to the men of Ireland." From this extract it 
appears that Airget-Ros and Raighne were distinct provinces at that 
very remote era. About seven centuries after that epoch Eugaine 
Mor, who died monarch of Ireland in the year of the world 4606, 
made a general partition of the island amongst his twenty-five chil- 
dren, on which occasion the country now represented by the county 
of Kilkenny was subdivided according to the physical arrangement 
of its mountain ridges into three districts, and allotted respectively 
to three of his sons. The plain west of the Coolcashin hills fell to 
Nairbh, and from him was called Magh Nairbh or Airbh. The 
Upper Valley of the Nore, or " Airget-Ros," was given to Cinga; 
and the great central plain of Osraigh, which includes the Lower 
Valley of the ISIore and the Valley of the King's River, became the 
dowry of Raighne, from whom it either was called Raighne, or he 
assumed its name as his own title. In the first century Aenghus 
founded the petty principality which formed the nucleus of the future 
kingdom of Osraigh. This territory, for some centuries denomi- 

through Aenghus Osraigh to Conla ; but Leinster, It is surprising that this dis- 

MacFirbis takes a different route — for he crepancy eseaped the notice of O'Douo- 

makes Cearbhall, or Carroll, the son of van when transcribing the pedigree of 

" Cu Bladhma'" and thence, through a Mac Firbis ; for in his table of the Os- 

column of names unknown in the history sorians and Lagenians, he shows the 

of Ossory, traces the O'Brennains to Kings of Ossory descending from Conla 

Ros-Falg, or Ros-Failg, son of Catheir to Cearbhall, the son of Dunghal, and the 

Mor, King of Leinster; but this cannot father of Braenan,in a distinct line from 

be a true pedigree of the O'Brennains, that by which Cathier Mor, the great 

for they descend from Brenain^ son of ancestor of the Kings of Leinster, de- 

Cearbhall This Cearbhall came in a scended from the same progenitor. See 

direct line through the Kings of Ossory, Pedigree of the Ossorians and Lage- 

who did not descend from Cathier Mor, nians, by O'Donovan, "Journal," vol. i. 

but from Aenghus Osraighe, whose son (1850); Pedigree of the Fitzpatricks ; 

Laoghire, surnamed " The Victorious, Keating's "History of Ireland," vol. ii., 

one of the stoutest heroes of his time,' 8 p. 253 ; and Mac Firbis's Pedigree of 

governed "Laighin deas Gabhair," as the O'Braenains, published by Rev. J. 

the Lower Valley of the Nore was then Graves, " Journal" of the Society, vol. i., 

called, whilst Cathier Mor was ruling in p. 234. 
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nated "Laighin deas Gabhair," comprised the two ancient provinces 
of Feimhin and Raighne, which continued thus united until the middle 
of the fifth century, when AenghusMacNadhfrach expelled theOsso- 
rians out of Feimhin, and annexed it toMunster, after which the king- 
dom of Osraigh was confined to the single province of Raighne ; whence 
its kings were for many centuries denominated High Raighne, i. e. 
King of Raighne. Now from these historical statistics it is obvious 
that the country anciently denominated Raighne was neither a tribe 
district nor sub-denomination of Osraigh, but was a primitive pro- 
vince long anterior to the establishment of that kingdom by Aenghus 
its founder, and from which his successors derived the title of Righ 
Raighne. At the end of the ninth century Cormac Mac Cuilleanan, 
King of Cashel, in pursuit of his aggressive policy, and in virtue 
of the "eric of Fearghus Scannal," claimed jurisdiction over Raighne, 
it having formed the principal part of " Laighin deas Gabhair." A 
compromise appears to have been effected on this occasion between 
Cormac and Ceallach, who was then King of Osraigh, the terms of 
which guaranteed to Cormac the possession of that part of the pre- 
sent county of Kilkenny south of the King's River. In this district 
Cormac erected a royal mansion or fort, at a place denominated by 
his bards " Ucht-na-Raighne," i.e., " The Breast of Raighne," which 
appears to have been the well-known eminence called Knock- ad- 
Raighne," that rises like a pap on a breast over the surround- 
ing plain. That the broad and fertile plain spread out in front 
of this hill was situated within the territory of Raighne seems 
certain from its title ; but though this circumstance enables us to 
identify this locality as part of Raighne, it is not equally conclusive 
respecting the extent and boundaries of that historic district. The 
late Celtic scholar, Dr. O'Donovan, who refers to Raighne as a 
simple tribe land of Osraigh in his addenda to the first volume of 
the Irish Annals, endeavours to erect a landmark from which to 
determine its position, and for this purpose recognised the " Church 
of Cill Finnche," which was situated in Raighne, as identical with 
the present locality of Killinny, a townland lying along the King's 
River, between Kells and Newtown. This was an afterthought 
of his; for in a note under A. M. 3817 he writes — "Roighna was 
a plain in the ancient Osraighe, in which plain was situated the 
Church of Kill Finnche, near the ford of Ath-Duirnbuidhe, and 
at the foot of a great hill called Dornbuidhe." Respecting the 
first sentence of this extract we must observe that, according to the 
Irish " Annals" just quoted, Raighne was a primitive Irish province 
long before Osraigh was founded, and was subsequently another 
name for Osraigh itself; and as regards Cill Finnche, the word is 
derived from " Cil" a church, and Finnche, the name of the pa- 
tron saint. In the " Martyrology of Tallaght," at 2nd February, 
we find this saint described as u Finnchi Duiren." In ancient Irish 
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calendars the names of the saints are usually entered in the genitive 
case, the prefix " Feast" being understood and the locality of the 
church mostly added ; hence this concise entry will read thus — " The 
Feast of St. Finnche at Duiren." In the " Martyrology of Donegal," 
on the same day, we find the following amplification of this saint's 
festival: — " Findeach Duirnd, Bishop of Cill Finnche, of Ath- 
Duirn in Osraighe. Dornd-Buidhe is the name of a hill in Magh 
Raighne." In the bishop's name, Findeach, the " d" is aspirated, 
leaving the pronunciation Finech synonymous with Finnche ; hence 
Bishop Finnche was both the patron and titular of the ancient Cill 
Finnche. But this saint was neither the patron nor titular of Kil- 
linny ; for the old church of the place was dedicated to St. Bridget. 
The ruins of it existed near Mr. Hutchison's house down to the 
present century. There are persons still living who remember St. 
Bridget's patron to be annually observed there on the 1st February ; l 
and " St. Bridgets Well" still preserves for the place the name of 
its ancient patron. In the Charter of Henry IV. to the Priory of 
Kells the " Church of Killinthy" is enumerated amongst the eccle- 
siastical houses affiliated to that establishment. This Killinthy is 
said to have been identical with the present Killinny, and both with 
the ancient " Cill-Finnche ;" and if this assertion be well-founded, 
the district anciently described as Cill Finnche must have been much 
more extensive than the present townland of Killinny ; or this town- 
land must only preserve a name that formerly belonged to another 
place — an occurrence frequent in Irish topography. Thus at the year 
858 we read of" the fleet of the foreigners in the bay of Fort Lairge." 
In this word Fort Lairge, the Celtic name for Waterford, the "g" 
is aspirated, leaving the pronunciation Portlaure, a name now con- 
fined to the modern but industrious town of Portlaw. Should some 
topographer now insist that Portlaw is locally identical with the an- 
cient Danish city of that name, he will be bound to show us there 
the bay in which the fleet of the Norsemen anchored one thousand 
years ago. In like manner the criteria which O'Donovan quotes 
from the Feiliere Aenghus for the identification of Cill Finnche 
will not admit of it and the present townland of Killinny as hav- 
ing ever been locally identical. There is no hill in the townland 
or neighbourhood of Killinny, nor in the spacious plain between 
it and the Killamery ridge, except the one great and remarkable 
eminence called " Kock-ad- Raighne" which is, beyond all doubt, 

1 A singular practice observed on the My informant avers that this cave ulti- 

" patron day" at Killinny church may be mately became a den of ill-fame ; and at- 

worth preserving. There was there an tained so notorious a celebrity that the 

artificial cave, the site of which is still parish priest of Danesfort, with a body 

pointed out near the old church in which, of peasantry, on a summer Sunday, pro- 

on the " patron day," married women ceeded from the chapel of Kells, after 

performed a "station," which they be- twelve o'clock mass, and demolished the 

lieved to be a remedy against sterility, roof of the grotto. 
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the place anciently designated Dornbuidhe. Part of this word 
seems to be still preserved in the termination of a townland title, 
situated on the side of this hill, named Bami-a-Volla-Buidhe, which 
has been rendered for me, the fallow field, or, bawn of Buidhe. 
This hill is four miles distant from Killinny, and not visible from 
any part of it. Ath-Duirnbuidhe, or the Ford of the Yellow Fist, 
according to its derivative etymology, must have been a pass over 
one of the streams that wash the base of this hill. A ford near the 
church ofKilree was anciently called Ath-Cill-Osraighei or the 
Ford of the Church of Osraigh. It is now Anglicised Kill Ossory 
Ford. Whether this, or a ford over the stream which runs under 
the old church of Sheepstown, was the Ath-Duirnbuidhe of Aenghus 
we have no means of determining ; but that either this church of 
Sheepstown 1 or that of Kilree was identical with that anciently 
called Cill Finnche seems probable from the fact that both of them 
stand at the foot of the " great hill" of Eaighne ; and it is certain 
that the fine tract of country spreading out in front of this hill, and 
extending thence through Dunnamaggin and Ballytobin to the 
borders of Tipperary, formed part of the territory of Raighne ; but 
that the latter was a country of much greater extent appears not 
only from what has been already advanced, but still more so from 
what we shall now submit. 

In the annotations to " The Tribes and Territories of Ancient Os- 
sory," O'Donovan writes, "The plains of Magh-lacha and Magh 
Roighna are comprised in the present barony of Kells, county of 
Kilkenny." Magh-lacha, according to Colgan, contains the parish 
church of Cill-Bhrighde Major and the chapel of Cill-Bhrighde. 
The former is the parish church of Kilree, that stands in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hill of Raighne, and the latter occupied the site of 
the old churchyard of Kilbride, one mile below Callan. A line drawn 
between these two points extends across the whole barony of Kells, 
from the borders of Munster to the base of Knock- ad-Raighne ; 

1 In the word Cill- Finnche, if the '« F" serts that the ancient patron saint of 
be silent, the pronunciation would be Kilree was named Cruimther Fraech, 
Killinche; however,inO'Donovan'spunc- pronounced CrifferB.ee; and if this be 
tuation of the text of the " Four Mas- true, it must have been at a very remote 
ters," and in Dr. Todd's edition of the period, which renders it still more cer- 
" Martyrology of Donegal, "the "F" re- tain that it was not ever the church of 
tains its full sound; yet, notwithstanding St. Finnche. But Sheepstown church 
this, Cill- Finnche appears to be the root stands at "the foot of the great hill," 
of both Killinthy and Killinny; yet the and preserves in its architectural details 
present townland of this latter name the characteristics of the period when 
cannot have been the site of St. Finnchi's the Norsemen, in one of their raids, burn- 
church, as it is near four miles distant ed the church of St.Finnche ; from which 
from the " great hill " at the base of it may be safely concluded that Sheeps- 
which that church stood. Neither can town and the ancient Cill Finnche are 
the church of Kilree have been that of locally identical. For some observations 
St. Finnche ; for, like Killinny, St. Brid- on Sheepstown church, see " Transac- 
get is its patron. Dr. O'Donovan as- tions," vol. iii., p- 381, etseq., New Series. 
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and hence O'Heerin describes Magh-lacha as an " extensive dis- 
trict:"— 

;< In Magh Lacha of the warm hill slopes 
Is O'Faelain of manly tribe; 
Extensive is the district due to them 
"Which the O'Faelains have peopled." 

The "warm hill slopes" of Magh-lacha are the northern decli- 
vities of the Dromderg ridge, which runs from Ballyhale to Kil- 
lamery ; hence the entire plain between these hills and the Valley 
of the King's River formed the " extensive district" or country of 
the O'Faelains. 

The Valley of the King's River did not belong to Magh-lacha, 
nor was it peopled by the O'Faelains. Its outlines and clann are 
thus described by O'Heerin : — 

" O'Gloiairn the fruitful branch has got, 
A cantred of a sweet country — 
The smooth land along the beauteous Callann, 
A land without a particle of blemish." 

" The smooth land along the beauteous Callann," which consti- 
tuted O'Gloiairn s cantred, includes Killinny ; and if this latter was 
identical with Raighne, O'Heerin would not fail to notice so im- 
portant a circumstance. The name O'Gloiairn is still preserved in 
the title of the mountain stream well known as the Glory River, 
which empties itself into the Callann, or King's River, just at Kil- 
linny mills. 

There is mention of another very primitive tribe district situated 
in the plain described as Magh-lacha, namely, " Ui-Caithren." This 
word might be Anglicised O'Cairen, O'Kerney, or O'Kearn's coun- 
try. The only reference I find to this locality or clann is the fol- 
lowing from the Feiliere Aenghus at the 6th December: — " Gobhan 
Fionn Chille Lamhraidhe in Uibh-Caithrenn in Iarthar Osraighe," 
which may be thus translated, " Feast of St. Goban Fion at the 
church of Killamery ) in Ui- Caithrenn, in the west of Ossory." The 
church of Killamery determines the position of that tribe land. 

From what has been now advanced it will follow that Magh- 
lacha and Ui-Caithren occupied the plain south of the King's River, 
and O'Gloiairn's cantred lay along the banks of that and the Glory 
Rivers ; yet that these localities were situated within the territory 
of Reighna is evident from the circumstance already mentioned 
that Knock- ad- Reighna preserves the name, and must have been 
situated within that primitive province. 

In the " Martyrology of Donegal," at the 17th September, we 
find the feast of St. " Brachan of Ros-tuirc, in Magh Raighne in Os- 
raighe." The site of this saint's church is now called " Kill-Bragh- 
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an," a primitive hamlet giving name to a townland, and preserving 
in its fine old plantations and venerable appearance the evidence of 
a gone-by importance. The next townland to " Kill-Braghan'' is 
" Eos-more," obviously a modification of " Ros-tuirc," in which the 
church of St. Brachan was situated. Both townlands are in the 
parish of Killaloe, and about nine Irish miles west of Kilkenny. 
From the locality of Kill-Braghan a most interesting view is ob- 
tained over the baronies of Shillalogher, Callan, and Kells. Kill- 
Braghan stands on the meres of the two baronies of Crannagh and 
Shillalogher, which demonstrates that the ancient territory of 
Raighne was not confined to the present barony of Kells. In the 
Feliere Aenghus, at the 5th November, we read, " Colman Glinne 
Dealmaic i Maigh Eaighne in Osraighibh" which will bear the 
following translation in English: — " The feast of St. Colman at 
the Church of the Glen of Dealmaic, in Magh Raighne, in Os- 
raigh." By the church of Glenn-Dealmaic I understand the 
church of Claragh, which is situated in a secluded gle w, and of 
which parish St. Colman is patron. St. Colman's well is shown 
there to the present day; and the parish priest of "Pit" is 
collated by the bishop to the parish " S. Colmani de Claragh 
cum annexis" This church or its locality does not now retain the 
name of Glenn Dealmaic ; but the church and holy well are situated 
in a retired vale under the shadow of the Johnswell Mountains, 
which would be properly denominated a glen or wooded vale. The 
affix Dealmaic is a proper name, whieh would be superseded by 
that of the next proprietor. The situation of this glen or valley of 
Claragh is just inside of " Bealach Gabhran," which the poet of 
Ail each described asa" district of glens." If the church of Claragh 
be identical with that of Glenn Dealmaic, the great plain surround- 
ing Kilkenny was also included in the territory of Raighne. 

In the funeral panegyric pronounced over the sepulchre of Donn- 
chadh, who died King of Osraigh in the year 974, his daughter 
Sadbh, or Sabia, then Queen of Ireland, is apostrophized as the 
" daughter of the great King of Raighne." 1 This same King of 
Raighne is expressly styled by OHeerin "the fine O'Donnchadh 
of Gabhran," whence it follows that the district anciently called 
Gabhran was included in that of Raighne. We shall show at the 
proper place that this Donnchadh held his court in the immediate 

1 The funeral panegyric delivered at translated from the Irish into Latin by 

the grave of King Donnchadh, in the an- Dr. John Lynch, author of " Cambrensis 

cient cemetery of Saighar, though much Eversus," from which a transcript was 

interwoven with fable, is highly inte- made by the late Dr. O'Donovan for the 

resting for the vista which it affords us Rev. James Graves, who published it for 

into the' social habits and modes of life the first time in " The History, Archi- 

in the ancient palace of the kings of Os- tecture, and Antiquities of the Cathedral 

raigh It is an unpublished portion of Church of St. Canice," brought out by 

Keating's " History of Ireland." It was him and Mr. Prim. 
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neighbourhood of the present city of Kilkenny ; and if this was 
situated in Raighne, the latter must have been (as originally con- 
tended) coextensive with the country of Lower Ossory. In the 
Life of St. Cainneach ' we have an account of a journey made by this 
saint from his monastery at Aghabo to the rath, or castellum^ of 
Colman in Magh Raighne, to assist that prince, whose accession to 
the throne of his father Feradach was disputed by two rivals, named 
Maoladhar and Malgarb. The Saint arrived in great haste, and 
found the castle of Colman in flames, and surrounded by the King's 
enemies. Cainneach, however, passed into the burning mansion, 
conveyed out Colman uninjured, conducted him to a place of safety, 
and assured him that in three days he would be King of all Osraigh — 
a prediction which was fully verified by his future reign of over 
twenty years, during which he is said to have been a munificent 
benefactor of the Church, and an attached friend of St. Cainneach. 
The late Rev. Dr. Kelly of Maynooth, who supposed the ancient 
Raighne to be confined to the present locality of Kells, writing on 
this event, observes — u It is incredible that no church of his pro- 
tector, St. Canice, would be found near the home of Colman Mac 
Feradach ;" 3 but if the mansion of Colman, King of Raighne, stood 
on the same site as that of Donnchadh, King of Raighne, as there 
can scarcely be a doubt it did, St. Cainneach founded a church on 
the lands and within view of Colman's castle, which subsequently 
grew up to the dignity of a cathedral; and therefore the site of the 
present city of Kilkenny, and the great plain of "Magh Rath," of 
which it is the capital, were both included in the ancient and cele- 
brated territory of Raighne ; and this view of the case is further 
sustained by a passage in the Latin tc Life of St. Cainneach, from 
which we have been just quoting, where the journey of the saint to 
the castellum of Colman, through Magh Raighne is described as 
" per campum Regni," L e. 9 through the plain of Regni or Raighne, 
an expression which must necessarily be understood of the great 
central plain of the kingdom of Osraigh, which stretches from the 
Drumdeilgy or Thornback hills, two miles above Kilkenny, to the 
Killamery ridge, twelve miles below it, and from the church of St. 
Colman, at the foot of the Johnswell mountains, westwards to the 
site of the church of St. Brachan, on the brink of the Munster River, 3 

1 The Life of St. Cainneach, or Ken- kenny and Tipperary. On the map pre- 

ny, here quoted, is that privately pub- fixed to this paper, and on the authority 

lished by the late and much to-be-re- of a statement by the late Dr. O'Dono- 

gretted Marquis of Ormonde. Dublin, van, this stream is designated <« Glaise- 

1853, chaps, xliii. and xliv. an-ionathar," which he also translates 

°< " Marty rology of Tallaght," Life of the " Stream of the Entrails" It must, 

St. Canice, p. 142. however, be observed that he does not 

3 From Kilcooley to near Killaloe, profess to have any authority save its 

the " Munster River" forms the com- probability for so denominating that ri- 

mon boundary of the counties of Kil- ver (his words are — " this was evidently 

2E 
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from all which we now conclude that Raighne was not a clan tract 
or inferior subdivision of the ancient Osraigh, but a primitive pro- 
vince, older than Osraigh itself, and of which MaghJacha, Ui- 
Caithren, O'Gloiairn's cantred, and Magh Rath were but so many 
subdenominations ; and hence O'Heerin, who sketches the positions 
and chieftains of every tribe land in Osraigh, " From Bladhma out 
to the sea," and " from the Bearbha to the plain of Munster," does 
not mention Raighne, because it was not a tribe land of Osraigh, but 
another name for that kingdom itself. 



the name of the Munster Riyer)." Since 
the construction of the map, it has ap- 
peared to me from the form of the word 
itself, as well as from its import in 
O'Dugan's compilation, that "Glaise-an- 
ionathar" could not have been the name 
of the "Munster River." In O'Dono van's 
punctuation of O'Dugan's text, in this 
word, " Glaise-an-ionathar," the "th" 
is aspirated, leaving the pronunciation 
Glaiseanionar, or Glasanare, which ge- 
neral use would soon modulate into 
"Glashare," the name of an ancient 
church and manorial castle in the barony 
of Galmoy, and on the borders of Upper 
Ossory. The Irish words glaise, clash, 
and glash, are synonymous terms for a 
narrow river or mountain stream, and 
Glaise-an-ionathar appears to have been 
the name of the rivulet which runs 



through the parish of Glashare, and for 
part of its course forms the dividing line 
between the Kilkenny and Queen's Coun- 
ties. It enters the former county through 
a narrow ravine in the Coolcashin hills, 
and thence through a picturesque valley 
flows down by the chapel of Gathabawn, 
and the old castles of Baleen to the town 
of Freshford, and was one of those tri- 
butaries to that district of water which 
in ancient times obtained for it the name 
of " Achadhur," or, the field of the 
streams. Another of those tributaries 
was called u Clash-na-Chro," i.e. the 
stream of death. It runs through the 
hills from the church of Ballinamara 
(t. e. the town of the dead), by Wellbrooke 
House. From this stream is derived the 
present word Clashacrow, the name of 
the parish through which it flows. 



(To he continued.) 



